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A WORLD 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AND OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUES, CALENDARS, ABSTRACTS, 
DIGESTS, INDEXES, AND THE LIKE 





by THEODORE BESTERMAN 





The World Bibliography of Bibliographies has established itself as an 
indispensable tool for library, reference, and research work of every kind, 
however specialised. For the Second Edition almost the whole field has 
been surveyed anew, the text has been minute revised throughout, and 
very many changes and improvements have been made. The Second 
Edition is over 75 per cent. bigger than the first, nearly 64,000 volumes 
of bibliography, in over 45 languages, being recorded and separately 
collated, under more than 9,000 headings and sub-headings. The Second 
Edition was published in 1947-9 in three volumes, small folio, printed and 
bound in buckram by the University Press, Oxford, and extends to 4,111 
columns. It was oversubscribed and has now been reprinted by the 
University Press, Oxford. Owing to devaluation the price is down to $42, 
for immediate delivery. Orders for the last remaining copies should be 
addressed as below. 


N.B. — The WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES has been com- 
piled and printed without subsidy of any kind. No library or trade 
discount can be allowed. 





PRIVATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 
THEODORE BESTERMAN 


16 KEATS GROVE, LONDON, N.W.3 
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The NEW No. 51 
Gaylord Catalog! 


@68 pages showing our complete line 





of library supplies—our standard 
library furniture — and several inter- 


esting new items. 


Acopy of the new No. 51 Catalog will 
be mailed this month to all libraries. 
Watch for it. 



































SB. Bat 
Gaylord (4X7 (GM LIBRARY SUPPLIES , 
@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. ep hele @fe), mae ai a 
23 OF THE 32 CHAPTERS are devoted to b 
the individual countries of Central and South 
| America, plus Mexico and Cuba. Other 
Mig) sis chapters report on pe- 
> troleum, meat, transporta- 
‘sa tion, communications, 
ee! banking, etc. 
No 
= Interesting and essential facts 
= for the merchant, banker, travel- 
> er, good neighbor and student. 
Ss History — Politics — Physi- 
. cal Features — Climate — In- 
dustries — Resources — Flora 
: 4 —Fauna—Monetary and Other 1A 
Published in London: Standards—Principal Cities— 
What to See—How to Get 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN There—What to Wear—Living 
HANDBOOK: 1950 Costs—Holidays—in short, 766 
766p. map. charts. tables $1.50 informative pages. 
The H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 ‘ 
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THE GUN DIGEST Every kind of firearm is discussed and illustrated in the 


rf pages of this book—from air rifles to elephant guns. The 
5th edition 1950 edition places increasing emphasis on early firearms, 
A ohn Amb a subject rapidly rising in interest among gun 
edited by J ane enthusiasts. Hundreds of halftone and line illustrations—- 
four-color cover. Buckram Binding $2.32 net 


BUILDING UP YOUR Mr. Pleuthner points out that one of the reasons why 
CONGREGATION the church continues to lose support is that it has not made 


> use of the great advertising and promotional resources 
B wef eee: available to it. He has enumerated many helpful 
Batten, Barton, Durstine sBorné and specific suggestions which he has seen result in 


increased membership. $2.50 


NEW HANDBOOK OF A history of music directing attention to the works 
MUSIC HISTORY ‘2 are indicative of a particular composer's 


achievements, and emphasizing problems of style and 
by Hans Rosenwald form. In handy pocket size. September 15. $2.50 


Contained within this book are “all the best’ of Lincoln's 
bite he wit and wisdom. Mrs. Harnsberger has patiently and 

wisely “skimmed the cream” from all Lincoln's: speeches, 
letters, and published papers, revealing his homespun 
humor, political sagacity, and humility. Over 800 
quotations. $5.00 


FATHER OF RADIO A book that will appeal to every type of reader. 


It is in no small degree a history of our times, being 
Autobiography of Lee de Forest the account of the early beginnings and subsequent — 
growth of the communication and electronics industries. 
It also tells the intimate life story of the man who, 
more than any other, has made these tremendous 
industries possible. 16 pages of photographs. $5.00 


by Caroline Thomas Harnsberger 


This booklet, based on the vast experience of Dr. Alvarez, 
HOW TO GenvEs chief consultant of the Medical Division of Mayo Clinic 
Y E eae ; ‘ 


gives a down-to-earth approach to the problems of costly 
nervousness brought on by worry and fatigue. It also 
points out the symptoms and effects of high tension 

by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez “nerves” and explains how this nervous energy can be 
channeled toward creative good, Cloth Binding $1.00 net 


mae Wilcox & Follett Go. 


1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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ESSENTIAL TO BUSINESS LIBRARIES... 


Up-to-date analyses and recommendations for business involved in 
government controls c 


Wartime Production Controls . 
By David Novick, Melvin Anshen, and W. C. Truppner 


PRACTICAL SURVEY of World War II industrial mobilization — including priorities, 
allocations, conservation, limitation, scheduling, etc. Both business and agency 
viewpoints are thoroughly explored and specific plans set forth for avoiding in the 
future a repetition of the needless bungling of 1940-45. $6.00 . 


Wartime Economic Planning 


in Agriculture 
By Bela Gold 


6¢q\HOWS HOw inadequately we marshalled our agricultural resources for war. It covers 

S the mobilization of land and livestock, manpower and machinery and fertilizer and 
credit in the great effort to raise production to a war level, and deals also with problems 
of food allocation and distribution.” — Louris H. Bean, N. Y. Times Book Review. $6.75 : 


The Regulatory Process 
In OPA Rationing 


By Victor A. Thompson 


T HIS FIRST comprehensive report on wartime rationing is the inside story of how 
rationing rules evolved, based on the author’s three years in the Rationing Depart- 
ment of the Office of Price Administration. 


Basic Metals Price Control 
in World War II | 


By Robert F. Campbell 


5 per Premium Price Plan for copper, lead, and zinc, the combined use of differential 
pricing and government subsidy succeeded remarkably in stabilizing prices of these 
metals. Here is a valuable account, for future use, of successful price control technique. 


$3.25 





Wartime Food Procurement 


and Production 
By Benjamin Baker 





RE-WAR, World War II and post-war problems of governmental controls of food. 
P Current pressures from farm groups, congress, and government agencies are thor- 
oughly explored. Forthcoming 


Order direct from 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS Dept. 756, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. rs 
Publishers of the Columbia Encyclopedia | 
(h= | 
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@ DECEMBER @ 


SURVEYS, POLLS AND SAMPLES 
Practical Procedures 


By MILDRED PARTEN, Research Associate, Department of Psychology, University of 
Rochester. “Probably one of the year’s best books on research.”—-PRINTERS’ INK. 
“Will have an important place in the field as a reference book.”—-ELMO ROPER. $6.00 


THE A B C OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Revised Edition 


By E. W. KEMMERER, late Walker Professor of International Finance, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and DONALD L. KEMMERER, Professor of Economics, University of Illinois. “Mr. 
Kemmerer has done a masterly job of analyzing Federal Reserve policies and their 
fruits.,—-FEDERAL BANK REPORT. $3.50 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


By Louis B. LUNDBORG, Vice President, The Bank of America. “As masterful a presenta- 
tion of the national firms-community problem as we’ve ever seen.”—The American 
Chamber of Commerce EXECUTIVE. $3.00 


COMMUNICATION WITHIN INDUSTRY 
Principles and Methods of Management-Employee Interchange 


By RAYMOND W. PETERS, Head, Employee Relations Research, Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany, N. Y. The first book to crystallize know-how for one of the major objectives of 
personnel administration today: the improvement of two-way communication between 
management and men in corporate operation. $3.00 


INDUSTRY’S UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Achieving Sound Industrial Relations and Fair Employment 


By SARA E. SOUTHALL, Formerly Industrial Relations Executive, International Harvester 
Company. Foreword by FOWLER McCormick. “An outstanding contribution to the 
history of industrial relations and to the cause of fair employment in the U. S.”— 
LAWRENCE A. APPLEY, President, American Management Association, Inc. $2.50 


BONDS OF ORGANIZATION 
An Appraisal of Corporate Human Relations 
By E. WIGHT BAKKE, Director, Yale Labor and Management Center. “This coldly 


scientific appraisal of corporate human relations . . . seems worthy of a treasured place 
in the bookshelves of forward-looking industrial relations and personnel executives.”— 
NAM News. $4.00 
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Gleanings from the October 1950 
Board and Advisory Council Meeting 


oo EXECUTIVE BOARD and ADvIs- 
ORY COUNCIL MEETINGS brought 
more than sixty SLA members to St. 
Louis. Representatives of twenty Chap- 
ters joined with the hostess Chapter for 
three days of discussion, reports and 
action, and some lighter moments. It 
was gratifying to see so many members 
present at the Board meetings as well 
as at the sessions of the Council. 


The Nominating Committee has had 
an extremely difficult task this year and 
the partial slate presented was an excel- 
lent one. (The full slate appears in this 
issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES). For the 
first time in SLA history there will be 
two candidates for president-elect, as 
well as for the new office of elected 
secretary, and the additional members 
of the Board. The Directory Committee 
reports progress toward publication of 
the new Association Directory next 
June. Robert N. Sale, representing the 
Publications Committee, presented esti- 
mates for printing the Manual for Sci- 
ence-Technology Libraries, and one of 
the estimates was voted upon favorably 
by the Board. 


As part of its assignment, the Policies 
Committee has been continuing the 
study of SLA Headquarters started last 
year by its chairman, Beatrice Simon. 
One of its recommendations was that 
part of the space in the executive offices 
be rented to reduce expenses. A tenant 
has been secured—a bookdealer with 
offices in the same building. 


The Association’s financial structure 
is being studied carefully by the Fi- 
nance Committee, and its chairman, 
Lura Shorb, expects to give a detailed 
report at the March meeting in New 
York. The firm of Price, Waterhouse & 
Company has been employed as our 
new auditors. The treasurer’s report 


shows that the Association is in ex- 
cellent financial condition. 

The costs of conventions are causing 
concern to the membership and letters 
of protest were read. The 1951 chair- 
man, Fred Battell, said that every ef- 
fort would be made to keep the costs 
as reasonable as possible in St. Paul. 
A smorgasbord will take the place of 
the banquet. In order that all may 
become better acquainted with those 
in other Divisions, meals will be served 
in a common dining room with private 
rooms available immediately afterwards 
for meetings. The invitation of the New 
York Chapter was accepted for the 
convention in 1952 and that of Toronto, 
presented by its president, Rowena 
Phillips, for 1953. 

The Constitution and By-Laws Com- 
mittee has asked each Chapter to dis- 
cuss the membership proposals and to 
send comments to the chairman, Ruth 
Savord, by January 15. 

The report of the Placement Policy 
Committee and the results of its ques- 
tionnaire were given by the chairman, 
Agnes Hanson. Much discussion follow- 
ed this report and it was agreed to have 
a round table meeting of Chapter em- 
ployment chairmen, the Placement Pol- 
icy Committee and the executive sec- 
retary at the 1951 convention to con- 
sider SLA placement and employment 
problems. 

The Public Relations Committee 
focused attention on two splendid ar- 
ticles, “The Company Library—a Tool 
of Management,” by Alma C. Mitchill 
and “Public Relations Is You,” by 
Marion Wells. Both will be reprinted 
for free distribution and will be valu- 
able additions to our public relations 
material. 

The Chapter presidents had a lunch- 

(Continued on page 372) 
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RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center 


Mr. Esterquest is Director, Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT in American 

library history was started one year 
ago when, on October 1, 1949, the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center was establish- 
ed in the city of Chicago. The Center, a 
creation of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Corporation, originated as an attempt 
on the part of the principal middlewest 
universities to meet cooperatively the 
problem of the ever-expanding research 
library, and it now promises to become 
an important unit in the total library re- 
sources picture of the nation. 

During the past fifty years the uni- 
versity libraries of the region have been 
rapidly accumulating the books and 
other materials needed for expanding 
research needs. They have now come 
to a crossroads and realize they can no 
longer hope to acquire everything that 
their readers and research scholars will 
need. For one thing, libraries are ap- 
proaching the point where there are 
not enough copies of research materials 
available in every library where re- 
search in a particular subject is being 
carried on. Furthermore, the amount 
of materials being issued by the presses 
of the world, and needed for research, 
is too vast to be within the financial re- 
sources of any one institution. Finally, 
libraries are more than ever aware that 
space and staff for assembling and or- 
ganizing material cannot be expanded 
indefinitely. 

Because they feel that now is the 
time to re-examine library policies, ad- 
ministrators, faculty and librarians of 
middlewest universities have decided to 
take a bold stand against unconditional 
acceptance of traditional practices. They 
are seeking, through cooperation, to pre- 
vent the duplication, confusion and 
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fragmentary service that seem to be 
ahead. 


Two years ago, the presidents of the 
major middlewest universities engaged 
Mr. E. W. McDiarmid, librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, to survey the 
needs and to study the possibility of a 
regional, cooperative storage library 
which would solve some of the prob- 
lems of the large university libraries. 
Mr. McDiarmid’s report reflected a gen- 
eral agreement that two major objec- 
tives were to be sought in a regional 
establishment: (1) provision for more 
adequate research materials for the 
needs of midwestern scholarship and 
research; and (2) provision for eco- 
nomical and efficient utilization of re- 
sources to avoid needless duplication 
and expense. The fifty-one page report 
embodied a detailed proposal for ac- 
complishing these ends through an inter- 
library center to be located in Chicago. 


Midwest Inter-Library Corporation 


In May 1949, the Midwest Inter- 
Library Corporation was incorporated 
under Illinois law, a ten-man board of 
directors was chosen, and a $1,000,000 
capital fund came into existence through 
two gifts: $750,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation, and $250,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The governing 
board of directors, since increased to 
thirteen members, includes one person 
appointed by each of the participating 
institutions; it embodies two university 
presidents, three librarians, one univer- 
sity trustee, one provost, one graduate 
dean and three university business of- 
ficers. The present membership of the 
Corporation includes the Universities 
of Chicago, Cincinnati, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Notre Dame 
and Wisconsin; Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Michigan State College, 
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Northwestern University and Purdue 
University. 

The University of Chicago has given 
the land; architects have designed an 
attractive, modern building now under 
construction on Chicago’s south side. It 
will have twenty individual study cubi- 
cles for visiting scholars, and a book- 
stack capacity of 3,000,000 volumes. It 
will contain space for photo-reproduc- 
tion activities, and will have both micro- 
film and microcard reading rooms. Con- 
struction began in July 1950, and the 
completed building will be ready for 
occupancy on or about April 1, 1951. A 
full-time director has been employed 
during the past year, and, until the new 
building is ready, the organization is 
being housed on the University of Chi- 
cago campus at 1116 E. 59th Street. 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center 


proposes, during the initial period, to 
carry on two major activities: (1) co- 
operative collecting and housing of lit- 
tle-used materials for the use of the 
region as a whole; (2) developing a 
program for filling-out and enriching 
the resources of the region. 

It is expected that when the Center’s 
truck begins to make its calls at par- 
ticipating libraries in January to pick 
up books, newspapers, periodicals and 
other little-used research items ear- 
marked for storage in Chicago, some 
1200 tons of books and newspapers will 
be ready to be transported. In order 
that space relief may be offered quickly, 
and in order that material assembled in 
Chicago may be organized expeditious- 
ly, certain classes of materials will be 
represented most heavily in initial de- 
posits. Among the classes designated 
are: state documents, older textbooks, 
dissertations, foreign parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, college catalogs, house cr- 
gans, trade publications and directories. 


Method of Assembling Material 
To illustrate the method of assem- 
bling material, the state documents pro- 
gram might be described. It is contem- 
plated that member libraries will de- 
posit all state government publications 
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which they define as little-used. In some 
instances, this portion may be as much 
as 70 or 80 percent of the total state 
documents holdings of an institution. 
During a designated period, state pub- 
lications from all participating libraries 
will be assembled and organized at the 
Center. Duplicates will be eliminated, 
and a staff of experts will arrange the 
assembled collection and attempt to fill 
in gaps quickly to enable the Center to 
announce, within a year or two, that a 
reasonably complete regional collection 
of all the publications for the forty- 
eight states is on hand and available to 
members. 


The individual library is thus re- 
lieved of a number of responsibilities: 
It no longer needs to give valuable 
stack space to infrequently used state 
documents; it no longer needs to devote 
expensive personnel to the time-con- 
suming job of corresponding with state 
agencies claiming missing numbers and 
establishing relations for new titles; and 
it no longer needs to maintain catalog- 
ing records, nor to bind or pamphlet- 
box extensive holdings of infrequently 
used state publications. 


All this, of course, must be done at 
the Inter-Library Center, but the sav- 
ing lies in the fact that the Center will 
do once what was formerly done in 
some eight or ten individual libraries in 
the middlewest. By eliminating this 
kind of duplication, individual member 
libraries hope to devote more energy 
and funds to improving service and ac- 
quiring needed new materials. The Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center has the funds 
necessary to fill in gaps and improve 
such collections as the state documents 
program suggests. 

Law librarians in the area are par- 
ticularly interested in a plan to assem- 
ble in the Center a comprehensive col- 
lection of the briefs and records of the 
various state supreme courts and the 
federal Courts of Appeal. This material 
is often available at little cost, but few 
law libraries in the middlewest have 

(Continued on page 371) 
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W. A. SOUTHERN 


Pharmaceutical Libraries: 
Service and Cooperation 


Mr. Southern is Librarian, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, IIlinois. 


anh PROGRESSIVE pharmaceutical 
librarian wishes his library to be a 
dynamic force in his company, he wishes 
to give maximum service and to de- 
velop new and better services as needs 
arise. Since each day, however, has only 
a limited number of hours and each li- 
brary budget dollar has limited purchas- 
ing power, pharmaceutical librarians 
may lament the fact that they cannot 
offer the type of library service they 
would ideally like to offer and cannot 
develop new library functions because 
of lack of time, staff and money. 
Through inter-library cooperation, 
however, librarians can offer new and 
better services to their organizations, 
can stretch the value of their budget, 
save staff time for other purposes, and 
share the benefits of cooperative efforts. 
Pharmaceutical librarians, needless to 
say, are perfectly aware of this, and, as 
a matter of fact, are in the avant garde 
with their cooperative publication, Un- 
listed Drugs', a well-edited and now 
firmly established index which fills a 





1 Unlisted Drugs. Monthly. $5.00 per year. 
Winifred Sewell, Chairman, Unlisted Drugs 
Committee of the Pharmaceutical Section, 
Science-Technology Group, Special Libraries 
Association, E. R. Squibb and Sons, 25 Colum- 
bia Heights, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

2 Abbott Laboratories, Bilhuber-Knoil Corp., 
Bristol Laboratories, Lederle Laboratories Di- 
vision, Eli Lilly & Co., Merck & Co., Wm. S. 
Merrell Co., Miles Laboratories, Inc., Parke, 
Davis, & Co., Pitman-Moore Co., Reed & Carn- 
tick, G. D. Searle Co., Sharp & Dohme, Scher- 
ing Corp., Smith, Kline, and French Co., E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Upjohn Co., Wellcome Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., and Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc. 
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long-felt need among pharmaceutical li- 
brarians and others interested in locat- 
ing information on new drugs. 

With Unlisted Drugs serving as 
strong evidence of benefits to be gained 
from cooperation among pharmaceutical 
librarians, there is every reason to be- 
lieve more extensive cooperation is pos- 
sible. It is certainly most desirable. 
With these points in mind a survey was 
made by the author of the libraries of 
nineteen pharmaceutical houses? and 
their librarians were asked to express 
themselves on services offered by their 
libraries and ways and means in which 
pharmaceutical librarians could cooper- 
ate to develop new services. 

The results of the completed survey 
conclusively showed that: 

1. There is a tremendous duplication of 
effort and work in the nineteen pharma- 
ceutical libraries. 

2. There are a number of functions which 
are not now offered by all the libraries. 

3. Pharmaceutical librarians are anxious to 
cooperate further among themselves, to 
divide up functions, and to share the re- 
sults. 

The survey showed that the follow- 
ing services are offered in the pharma- 
ceutical libraries) Many of them are 
not universal, yet all are apparently 
well-going functions in the particular li- 
braries which listed them: 

1. Reference service. 

2. Circulation of books. 

3. Preparation of bibliographies and litera- 

ture searches. 

4. Borrowing of materials not in the library 
from outside libraries through inter-libra- 
ry loan or by obtaining photostatic or 
microfilm copies of material requested. 

5. Periodical indexing and abstracting ser- 
vice. There are all variations of indexing 
and abstracting service from title listing 
of articles to extensive abstracting; from 
coverage only in scientific fields to the 
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fields of engineering, advertising, busi- 
ness, etc.; and from distribution of index 
and abstract publications only to the re- 
search staff to distribution to all depart- 
ments of the company, company detail 
men and physicians. 


. Patent abstracting. 
. Circulation of 


indexes of periodicals. 
Photostatic copies of indexes are cir- 
culated to the staff as a substitute for 
indexing and abstracting services. 


. Informing individuals interested in spe- 


cific subjects about newly available items 
(books, periodicals, periodical references, 
monographs), in their field as a service 
beyond the indexing and abstracting ser- 
vices already listed. 

A file of interests of staff members aids 
the library in keeping track of staff in- 
terests, especially if the staff is circular- 
ized at regular intervals and requested 
to list their current interests. 


. Translation service. 


a. Translators on staff. 

b. Filing and indexing of translations 
prepared in the library or obtained 
from other sources. 

c. Assistance in locating existing transla- 
tions of items desired through the 
Special Libraries Association Transla- 
tion Pool and other sources. 

Periodical Circulation. 

a. Pre-established circulation lists for 
current periodicals. 

b. Special circulation of items appearing 
in index and abstract lists to persons 
requesting them. 

Personal orders for professional books, 

to secure discount for the purchaser. 

Library orientation program for new 

company staff members who will make 

use of the library. 

Microfilm and photostat reproduction. 

Copies of bibliographic references are 

supplied to those persons requesting 

them. 

Library publications: 

. Library guides. 

. List of periodicals currently received. 

. List of services offered. 

. New accessions lists: books, periodic- 

als, microfilms and photostats. 

e. Abbreviated annual reports and re- 
ports of library activities used as li- 
brary promotional material and dis- 
tributed throughout the company. 

Bindery service at cost for personal bind- 

ing of laboratory notes, periodicals, theses, 

and other professional material. 

Lecture series for research staff on the 

use of library tools. 

Indexes and files maintained by libra- 

ries: 

a. Index and abstract files. 
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the periodical and indexing services 
are incorporated into a card catalog, 
thus providing a current subject index 
in major fields of interest. 

b. Patent indexes, arranged by subject, 
patentee, assignee and patent number. 

c. New drugs file (Unlisted Drugs forms 
the basis for one library’s file of new 
drugs). 

d. Competitors’ trade literature. 

e. File of bibliographies prepared by the 
library and those obtained from other 
sources, ‘ 

f. Meetings and conferences file, listing 
place and date. Programs for past 
meetings are filed. 

g. File of company historical material. 
Photographs, product literature, prod- 
ucts historical literature, and other 
pertinent items. 

h. File of miscellaneous periodicals of 
little permanent value. 

i. Telephone books and college catalogs 
file. 

j. Reprint files: 

1. Papers by company personnel. 
2. Papers on company products. 

k. Index of chemical compounds pre- 
pared in the laboratory, arranged by 
structural groups and empirical form- 
ula. 

1. Indexed file of company research re- 
ports. 

m. Indexed file of reference questions 
asked of library staff. , 

n. Chemical file of compounds listed in 
trade catalogs, excluding the Eastman 
catalog. 

o. Inter-library loan requests file which 
is used as a basis for determining new 
periodicals to be added to the sub- 
scription list. 

p. List of books and periodicals person- 
ally owned by company personnel 
which might be called for in the li- 
brary and which may be borrowed 
from those persons owning them. 

q. Lantern slides file. 


Pharmaceutical librarians listed the 
following areas to be considered for pos- 
sible inter-library cooperation. 


: 


Cumulative list of awards, fellowships 
and grants in the pharmaceutical field. 


. Market research sources in the pharma- 


ceutical field. 


. A classification system for pharmaceutical 


libraries, with provision for all phases of 
company interest, including market re- 
search, advertising, engineering, chem- 
istry and medicine. 


. Cooperative periodical indexing and ab- 


(Continued on page 369) 
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RuTH M. HENDRICKSON GIANDONATO 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 


Station Library 1875-1950 


Mrs. Giandonato is Librarian, Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Connecticut. 


i ew EARLY SOCIETIES FOUNDED for 
the improvement and furtherance 
of agriculture gave rise to the estab- 
lishment of the first agricultural libra- 
ries in this country; in 1785 the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, with Washington and Jef- 
ferson as members, and the New York 
Society for the Promotion of Agricul- 
ture, Arts and Manufactures in 1791 
were among the earliest. In 1797 the 
Massachusetts Society, founded in 1792, 
already had the beginnings of a library 
collection. 

Washington and Jefferson had rather 
extensive agricultural libraries for their 
time; Washington’s complete library of 
nine hundred volmes contained over 
fifty titles on agriculture, including 
among others, the Great Britain Board 
of Agriculture publications, the Trans- 
actions of the New York Agricultural 
Society, and Varlo’s New System of 
Husbandry in two volumes, published 
in 1785 in Philadelphia.! The latter 
sold for three dollars in boards and 
three and a half bound, with His Ex- 





1 Catalogue of the Washington Collection in 
the Boston Athenaeum. Compiled and anno- 
tated by P. C. Griffin. 1897. 566p. 

2“Thomas Jefferson and the Scientific 
Trends of His Time.” Charles A. Browne. 
Chronica Botanica, 8 (3): 399-405. 1944. 

3“Jefferson and Agriculture,” by Everett 
E. Edwards. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Agricultural 
History Series, 7: 78-81. 1943. 

4 Massachusetts Horticultural Society Trans- 
actions, 1892, part 1. William E. Endicott. 
p.174-189. 
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cellency George Washington, Virginia, 
listed among the subscribers’ names in 
the days when publishing and not agri- 
culture was subsidized. Jefferson’s col- 
lection” is now a part of The Library of 
Congress which purchased it in 1815; 
it consisted of more than 6000 volumes, 
although many were lost in the fire of 
1851. In a letter to George W. Jeffreys,’ 
who had requested a full and complete 
catalog for an agricultural library, Jef- 
ferson replied that he was unable to 
comply fully with this request as cir- 
cumstances had not allowed him to in- 
dulge in this “First and most useful of 
all human arts and sciences.” The cata- 
log of 78 volumes contained Latin texts 
of Cassianus Bassus’ Geoponika; and 
Scriptores Rei Rusticae (including Cato, 
Varro, Columella, and Palladius), and 
Italian, French and English texts on 
husbandry and gardening. The lack of 
any German books perhaps indicated 
his unfamiliarity with this language. 


The horticultural societies followed 
the agricultural societies in establishing 
libraries: Pennsylvania in 1827, Massa- 
chusetts in 1829, and New York in 
1832; then followed the departments of 
agriculture in the various states. The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society Li- 
brary,’ established in 1829, had 10,000 
volumes in 1899, representing one of 
the most notable horticultural collec- 
tions in the world. The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society had 3500 vol- 
umes, and New York, 3000 volumes. 
The library of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the largest agricultural li- 
brary in the world, had 68,000 volumes 
in 1899, seventy-five per cent of them 
agricultural in nature. The Library of 
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Congress had 10,000 volumes, while the 
large public libraries also had extensive 
agricultural collections: Boston, 20,000; 
New York, 8000; Chicago, 7000; Phila- 
delphia, 2500. Colleges also having large 
agricultural collections were Columbia, 
Princeton, Chicago, Harvard and Yale. 
Harvard College in its 1790 catalog 
listed a collection of treatises on agri- 
culture and husbandry. In the 1899 sur- 
vey,' Harvard and Yale had few recent 
accessions in agriculture, but their hold- 
ings were important, including at Yale 
a complete set of the agricultural essays 
of Jared Eliot, published from 1748 to 
1760. 

Not until agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations had attained a rea- 
sonable growth did really efficient li- 
braries in this field come into being; 
they grew slowly, however, from a few 
hundred volumes in the early societies 
to a few thousand in the agricultural 
colleges. In 1876, the University of 
California totalled 12,000 volumes; IIli- 
nois, 10,600; U. S. Department of Ari- 
culture, 7000; Iowa and Kansas, 3500 
and 3000 respectively, and Massa- 
chusetts, 1500. 

Although most agricultural college 
and experiment station libraries are 
similar, yet they differ in organizational 
and management policies. Three types 
of libraries evolved from the experi- 
ment station movement: 


1. Those in which the agricultural colleges 
are not part of the university, as in 
Massachusetts and Oregon. 

2. Those in which the agricultural college is 





1-2 “Development of Agricultural Libraries,” 
by Charles H. Greathouse. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Yearbook, 1899, p.491-512; 
table, p.757. 

3 “Statistics of Experiment Station Libra- 
ries,” by W. J. Beal. Proceedings of the Twen- 
ty-fifth Annual Convention of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
1911. p.162-171. 

{North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Fifth Annual Report, 1882, p.13. 

5 New Jersey’s Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, 1880-1930. Carl Raymond Woodward and 
Ingrid Nelson Waller. 1932. p.488-491. 
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part of the university, as in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 

3. Those in which the agricultural experi- 
ment station is not connected either 
with the agricultural college or university, 
as in New York (Geneva), Ohio, and 
Connecticut (New Haven). 

The following table will show the 
representative early growth of several 
experiment station libraries. The first 
group has the experiment station libra- 
ry consolidated with the university or 
agricultural college library: 

Number of Volumes 


Library 18992 19113 
RMNUNNS tsa 2s Linavascenads 79,000 215,000 
WE Eck cc cettrasicon eczssuvecakastee 45,000 164,000 
Massachusetts. ...............0000 19,980 34,000 
SOM onc csseususlpscnasacncssceeal 44,000 95,000 
New Hampshire ................ 7,000 26,000 
Now: Jereey : s..660.000543..-0008 40,000 61,500 
VOU 5 api ccickictncingieetecnsstaes 57,384 80,511 


The next group lists experiment sta- 
tion libraries which are separate from 
the college or university library: 

Connecticut (New Haven) 2,000 8,000 


Connecticut ‘(Storrs) ........ 1,000 2,000 
SMUD 5: Sieteasocsnavantipvsnciucetial 2,500 3,000 
ODS ooo. ccs ssoceabobaaenessesae 3,000 7,950 
New York (Geneva).......... 4,000 4,400 
IRIE! > scsa sical dicey cunbicocasaauedinees 1,600 4,550 
Pennsylvania . .......ccccccocccccece 500 4,700 
Rhode Island _ ...........cscccooes 2,100 5,000 
MND pxiuatedcictie.a trae 450 2,000 
West Virginia .................0.. 3,176 5,500 
WACO Sv oesstivcciioticdanns 5,000 11,000 


In developing a history of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Library, it is interesting to note 
the concurrent growth of similar libra- 
ries. If we consider the next four ex- 
periment stations established after the 
Connecticut station (with the excep- 
tion of Ohio for which no library re- 
ports were available), we find that in 
1882, in its Fifth Annual Report, North 
Carolina was assembling a working li- 
brary which at that time consisted of 
fifty volumes‘: In New Jersey in 1895, 
a collection of experiment station litera- 
ture was brought together to form the 
nucleus of a library; in 1914 the agri- 
cultural library was opened with ap- 
proximately 5000 volumes.> The New 
York station at Geneva listed, in its 
First Annual Report of 1882,' twenty- 
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three titles, consisting of books on agri- 
cultural chemistry, bulletins and re- 
ports. In the 1888 Report,’ the need for 
a reference library is emphasized, a 
need which could not be provided for 
by the annual appropriation, as the in- 
itial outlay would be quite large; thus 
far the station had depended largely 
upon the private library of its director, 
as the Connecticut station had depend- 
ed upon Johnson’s. In the Eighteenth 
Annual Report of 1899* this need is re- 
emphasized: “A good library is a most 
necessary part of experiment station 
equipment. Research can neither be en- 
tered upon safely nor its results dis- 
cussed intelligently unless the investi- 
gator has access to the records of what 
has been learned previously concerning 
the subjects under consideration.” In 
Massachusetts, Henry Hill Goodell,' 
president of the College of Agriculture, 
managed the library himself from 1885 
to 1899, and was at one time offered 
the position of librarian at Amherst 
College. “One of his greatest works for 
the college was in the college library, 
which will remain as his most conspicu- 
ous monument.” The vast amount of 
work he put into the library resulted in 
one of the best agricultural libraries in 
the country. At Cornell, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey had the largest collection extant 
of American horticultural writings. 

At the twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations which met at Columbus, Ohio, 
in November 1911, a pertinent remark 
was made: “A good library is more im- 
portant than apparatus; for microscopes 





1 New York (Geneva) Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, First Annual Report, 1882. p.88. 

2New York (Geneva) Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Seventh Annual Report, 1888, 
p.15. 

3 New York (Geneva) Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Eighteenth Annual Report, 1899, 
p.12. 

4“Brief History of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College.” L. B. Caswell. Semicenten- 
nial, 1917. p.45. 

5 International Review of Agériculture, 31, 
August 1940, p.255-264T. S. von Frauendorfer. 
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and the like may be replaced, while 
certain books cannot be.” 


In 1940 Frauendorfer made an inter- 
national survey of agricultural libraries, 
and obtained the following statistics:5 


RUNIE  RRRIIIOE sc oxsssnsdccseexscpoepancteen 128 
NS aio Gaveccanautancsaseatasdubooe 110 
RO UNIE, SPP MOON sas dsticisdavaisenveszuctess 99 
SIE i is cktadosstupanka chic aasteescade. 71 
RI. iach skSasiuvendascseveradsoneiirey cat akeyece 62 
ee EE en ee eT 38 
MN 1, ah gbaye sissi hous sesesdesonvatbouceaedes 36 
UMN ADI ds ccesccocsceudenenades 36 
BIN 8 aris scopes ded tpdacecucousastices 29 
INN, Sis cis secbea do saesiorsncccasents 27 
ES EISNER Ie RA TAD en 25 


Including countries with fewer than 
25 agricultural libraries, the total came 
to 944; it would be interesting to know 
what changes have occurred since 1940. 
The majority of libraries in America 
were founded in the period between 
1850 and 1900, along with the develop- 
ment of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. Fifty-five libraries, 
however, were founded before 1850, in- 
cluding the oldest, the Academia dei 
Georgifili, founded in Florence, Italy, 
in 1753; the Academie d’Agriculture in 
France in 1761, and the Royal Hano- 
verian Agricultural Society in Germany 
between 1765 and 1770. In Great Brit- 
ain, the Highlands and Agricultural So- 
ciety of Scotland was established in 
1783, and the same year in Copenhagen, 
the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural 
College. To parallel these early agri- 
cultural libraries in other countries, Co- 
lumbia University was founded in 1754, 
Brown in 1764, and Dartmouth in 1769. 
In Frauendorfer’s survey the largest pe- 
riodical collections were listed at the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Libra- 
ry in Washington, the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, and the Ministry of Agriculture in 
London, to mention only the largest 
libraries. 


Agricultural libraries fall into the 
category of special libraries, dealing as 
they do with specific branches of science 
—which include agricultural chemistry, 
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plant protection, entomology, plant 
breeding, plant pathology, animal hus- 
bandry, soil science and agricultural 
technology—and the pure sciences 
which form the basis for these applied 
sciences, such as chemistry, physics, ge- 
ology and biology. Agricultural litera- 
ture is voluminous and scattered through 
a wide variety of publications, making 
special bibliographies of agricultural 
subjects and comprehensive indexing a 
necessity. Agricultural libraries do not 
stand out as “special” libraries, perhaps, 
for the very reason that they are usually 
part of some scientific institution, col- 
lege or experimental station; one is like- 
ly to think in terms of banking, insur- 
ance or industrial libraries in connection 
with the term “special libraries.” 
Development of the Connecticut 

Agricultural Experiment Station Library 

The first mention of a station libra- 
rian appeared in the 33rd and 34th An- 
nual Reports of 1910, with the appoint- 
ment of Miss V. E. Cole, who had come 
to the station in 1897 as stenographer 
and clerk. She served as librarian from 
1910 until 1922; upon her retirement, 
Miss L. M. Brautlecht assumed the post 
of librarian. Miss Brautlecht had come 
to the station in 1901 as clerk and 
bookkeeper and was librarian from 1922 
to 1943. The present librarian began as 
assistant librarian in 1940 and on Miss 
Brautlecht’s retirement in 1943 became 
librarian. 

The core of the station library col- 
lection was composed of Dr. Samuel 
W. Johnson’s books, which he had start- 
ed accumulating in his student days, 
and several of which he had acquired 
in Europe, especially in Germany while 
studying with Liebig. These consisted 
for the most part of texts in agricul- 
tural chemistry and botany, published 
in the early and middle nineteenth cen- 





1 The condition alluded to above is that if 
the Station is abandoned or removed from 
New Haven, these volumes shall be placed in 
the’ Yale University Library. Unpublished ms. 
of E. H. Jenkins, Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station: Sketch of its Work during 
50 Years.” p.84. 
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tury. In the Annual Report of the Sta- 
tion for 1907-1908 we find that Dr. 
Johnson had given the library, condi- 
tionally,! 500 bound volumes and pam- 
phlets from his valuable agricultural 
collection. These included sets of a num- 
ber of valuable agricultural journals, 
almost impossible to procure from book 
dealers at that time, and works on scien- 
tific agriculture which represented its 
history and development from the early 
years of the last century. Thomas B. 
Osborne, protein chemist and Johnson’s 
son-in-law, gave the library a valuable 
gift in 1925, consisting of some 3500 
volumes of rare chemical journals. At 
the same time he gave about 500 books 
which are cataloged separately as the 
Osborne collection in the Main Library, 
and many of which belonged originally 
to Johnson. 

In the Annual Report of 1916 is stat- 
ed the fact that this was the only state 
institution with a library; ie, in Con- 
necticut. In 1920, 5300 bound volumes 
comprised the library; in 1922 this fig- 
ure was increased to 10,000. In the 
1931 Report we find: “The Library is 
notable in having probably the most 
complete bound set of United States 
experiment station publications in ex- 
istence. This is for the most part due to 
Professor Johnson, the first director, 
who was particularly zealous in collect- 
ing them in the early days when the 
first stations were organized. This work 
was continued by Dr. Jenkins and the 
former librarian, Miss V. E. Cole.” 

In 1934, Dr. G. P. Clinton, then head 
of the Botany Department, gave his 
large personal collection of botanical 
and mycological books and periodicals 
to the botany library, which amounted 
to approximately 200 volumes and 
5000 reprints. In 1935, the library col- 
lection had increased to 22,000 vol- 
umes; in 1940, to 26,000, and it now 
numbers about 29,000 volumes. 

Perhaps of most interest to us, espe- 
cially at this time, are the numerous 
editions of S. W. Johnson’s books, How 
Crops Grow, published in 1868, and its 
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companion volume, How Crops Feed, 
published in 1870 by Orange Judd. In 
1869 in London was published the first 
English edition of How Crops Grow. 
This was a revised edition, with numer- 
ous additions and “adapted for English 
use” by Arthur H. Church and William 
T. T. Dyer. In 1870 followed the Ital- 
ian edition, Come Crescano I Raccolti, 
translated from the English edition by 
Italo Emilio Giglioli, professor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry at the R. Scuola 
Superiore d’Agricoltura in Portici. In 
1871 appeared the German translation, 
Wie die Feldfrichte Wachsen by Her- 
mann v. Liebig, son of Justus v. Liebig, 
world-renowned chemist, and friend and 
former teacher of Johnson. The copy of 
this translation in the Osborne collec- 
tion contains a letter dated November 
29, 1869, in German script by Hermann 
v. Liebig. This letter, reproduced in 
much more legible form, appears in 
Mrs. Osborne’s From the Letter-Files of 
S. W. Johnson. In this letter Liebig asks 
Johnson’s permission to translate his 
book, stating that only a few changes 
and omissions are necessary. In 1875 in 
Moscow appeared the Russian edition 
of this same volume, translated from 
the German edition by Y. N. Kalinov- 
ski. C. Ouchi and H. Imai published the 
Japanese translation in 1883, and, in a 
letter to Johnson, dated April 20, 1888, 
said, “In spite of the difficulty of ren- 
dering the western language into ours, 
both of the translations (i.e. How Crops 
Grow and How Crops Feed) have been 
looked upon as useful by the scientific 
classes.” 

In 1872 Hermann v. Liebig published 





1 Unpublished ms. of E. H. Jenkins, Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station: 
Sketch of its Work during Fifty Years. 

2 The papers probably referred to here are: 
“On the equilibrium of heterogeneous sub- 
stances.” Part I. Transactions of the Connecti- 
cut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. III, 
pt. 1, 1874-1878. p.108-248. 

Part II. Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. III, pt. 2, 
p.343-524. 

8 Scientific Autobiography and Other Papers, 
by Max Planck. Philosophical Library. c.1949. 
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the German translation of How Crops 
Feed, Wie die Feldfruchte sich Nahren, 
and in 1877 appeared the Russian coun- 
terpart again translated from the Ger- 
man edition by Y. N. Kalinovski. The 
Swedish translation by Dr. C. E. Berg- 
strand appeared in 1874 with the title 
Landtbruket och WNaturvetenskaperna. 
Of great interest too are Johnson’s 
works on peat and manures. He was a 
prolific writer as evidence by numerous 
contributions to periodicals, both scien- 
tific and popular, ranging from Liebig’s 
Annalen to The Cultivator. 

On the early use of the library, E. H. 
Jenkins, the second director, who came 
to the station as assistant chemist in 
1877, had the following to say:! “The 
most immediately useful part of this 
library (Johnson’s) was placed in the 
station office and was frequently con- 
sulted by others than the station staff. 
I particularly remember finding an un- 
known visitor perched on a step ladder 
consulting Liebig’s Annalen; a quiet 
figure, with a pleasant smile and a gen- 
tle voice, suggesting shyness and re- 
finement, who explained that his name 
was Gibbs and that Professor Johnson 
had given him permission to consult 
some of his books. The name meant 
nothing to me then and I went on. The 
fact that he was Professor Willard 
Gibbs,! the great authority on mathe- 
matical physics, whose work would later 
mark an epoch in the methods of physic- 
al chemistry was of course unknown to 
me. Very likely at “that time he was 
working on the two famous papers 
which appeared a year or two later in 
the Proceedings of the Connecticut 
Academy.”? Max Planck in speaking of 
his researches on entropy pays tribute 
to Gibbs: “Unfortunately, however, as 
I was to learn only subsequently, the 
very same theorems had been obtained 
before me, in fact, partly in an even 
more universal form, by the great 
American theoretical physicist, Josiah 
Willard Gibbs, so that in this particular 
field no recognition was to be mine.”* 

The chemical laboratory, constructed 
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in 1882, became the Main Library in 
1912. At that time the library consisted 
of some 8000 volumes. Steel shelving, 
electric lights and card catalogs were 
installed and the library placed under 
the direction of Miss V. E. Cole. This 
building is still the main library where 
all experiment station publications and 
U. S. Department of Agriculture publi- 
cations are filed, and a few periodicals 
of a general nature, including Land- 
wirtschaftlichen Versuchsstationen, Bi- 
ological Abstracts and Nature, along 
with the older periodicals contributed 
by Johnson; Liebig and Kopp’s Jahres- 
bericht der Chemie, Remsen’s American 
Chemical Journal, Silliman’s American 
Journal of Science and Arts, and Ber- 
zelius’ Jahresbericht. 


Although our journals are undoubt- 
edly the most valuable part of our li- 
brary collection, with some 400 titles 
listed in our List of Serials, we have 
some rare and precious books left to us 
by Johnson and his followers, without 
any conscious attempt on their part 
to gather together “collectors’ items.” 
Among these are: Sargent’s Silva of 
North America; Linnaeus’ Species Plan- 
tarum; Saccardo’s Sylloge Fungorum; 
Muhlenberg’s Descriptio Uberior Gram- 
inum et Plantarum; Howard’s Mosquitoes 
of North and Central America and the 
West Indies; Theobald’s Monograph of 
Culicidae; Atkinson’s Studies of Ameri- 
can Fungi; de Schweinitz’ Synopsis Fun- 
gorum in America Boreali Media De- 
gentium; Oudemans’ Revision des 
Champignons de Pays-Bas; Schimper’s 
Plant Geography on an Ecological Basis; 
and Wolle’s Fresh-water Algae of the 
United States. 

A few of the “classics” of science in 
our library, as listed by J. Christian 
Bay in his article, “Some Vital Books in 
Science: 1848-1947," are: Mendel- 
eyev’s Principles of Chemistry; Dar- 
win’s Plants and Animals Under Domes- 
tication; and his Formation of Vegetable 





1 Science, 107 (2785), May 14, 1948, p.485.° 
491. 
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Mold by the Action of Worms; Genera 
Insectorum; Peckham’s On the Instincts 
and Habits of the Solitary Wasps; Eng- 
ler’s Die Nattirlichen Pflanzenfamilien; 
Pasteur’s Etudes sur la Biera; Etudes 
sur le Vinaigre; Bose’s Plant Response 
as a Means of Physiological Investiga- 
tion; Morgan’s Mechanism of Mendelian 
Heredity; and Sarton’s Introduction to 
the History of Science. 

Perhaps the comments of Director 
E. H. Jenkins, in a talk at the twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations at Columbus, 
Ohio, November 1911, will best sum- 
marize the philosophy of an experiment 
station library. Only the salient points 
are excerpted: 

“A station library, like any other depart- 
ment, is a growth, and it bears marks of the 
individuality of those who started it and have 
added to it, more particularly of those of the 
staff who have been especially students and 
lovers of books and reading. We are not, 
therefore, likely to find any single station li- 
brary which is equally full or equally well 
selected in all departments . . . nor shall we 
be likely to find any two libraries which are 
alike. 

“A station library, as distinct from a college 
or university, must chiefly contain strictly 
technical treatises and journals, because it 
should be solely for the use of persons en- 
gaged in agricultural research and _ experi- 
ment. 

“The specialist is, and should be, the one 
solely responsible for the selection of books in 
his department, subject only to the limitations 
imposed by the budget; and, when there must 
be great economy, he should have his choice 
between books and other apparatus, for books 
are certainly to be reckoned as a necessary 
part of his apparatus. The one point which 
I would urge is that books are fully as impor- 
tant as apparatus. Their diligent and intelli- 
gent use should precede the use of apparatus 
in any elaborate research. 

“Reading is a study of method—method 
not simply of manipulation, but rather mental 
method, the attitude of mind, the psychology 
of an investigator, the path by which he ap- 
proached his work. This communion of 
thought, this getting the point of view of an- 
other, the study of his method of attacking a 
problem, and all the suggestions which that 
study brings to the student, increase his skill 
in the grand strategy of research, which the 
investigator needs more than the manual of 
arms which the textbooks give him. ‘ 
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“To the man who has the essence of an in- 
vestigator in him, his library and the free use 
of it at any hour of the day are absolutely 
necessary. His reading will be a vital part of 
his work. To know how to read and what to 
read is a part of his education. 

“The library, with the exchange of thought 
which it offers, the discipline in logic, the ac- 
quaintance with different habits of thought 
. . . is increasingly important to the success 
of the station.” 

The Library Today 

A library is as essential to research as 
modern equipment and methods; in 
fact, no research can be accomplished 
without a library of some sort, whether 
it be the private collection of a scien- 
tist or a large, conventional library. A 
tremendous amount of clerical detail 
is involved in library work—accession- 
ing, cataloging, ordering, inter-library 
loans, etc. Material unindexed is as use- 
less as a machine that ceases to func- 
tion; perhaps some day cybernetics 
will solve the problem of library classi- 
fication. 

The increase from the 8000 volumes of 
1912 to the 29,000 of today represents 
a great deal of change. Recataloging has 
been necessary for newer branches of 
scientific endeavor, and also for the ex- 
pansion of older ramifications. The fol- 
lowing outline attempts to give some 
idea of the library’s modern growth: 
Accessions—Prior to 1941, there were 3,235 

accessions, including only books; from 1941 

to date, 1,750 accessions have been en- 

tered, making a book total of 4,985 single 
books. 

Bibliographies—Prepared for special subjects 
requested by staff and public. Searches 
made through indexes and abstract journals, 
also outside sources when necessary. 

Binding—Each year approximately 200 vol- 
umes are bound. 

Cataloging—From 1941 to date, 8,650 catalog 
cards have been made, including accession, 
author, title, departmental and _ shelf-list 
cards. The library was originally classified 
according to the Dewey system, modified by 
Wyer. The present librarian revised the 
classification to correspond with the latest 
edition of Dewey, and added Cutter author 
numbers. This necessitated handling, re- 
cataloging, and relabelling of all books, and 
revision of approximately 18,000 catalog 
cards. In addition, no books had been ac- 
cessioned or cataloged between 1933 and 
1940, due to lack of help, which left an 
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Cataloging is 
consistent throughout departments so that, 
if the libraries were merged into one, little 
recataloging would be necessary. 


additional backlog of work. 


Correspondence—In regard to exchange of 
publications, inter-library loans, subscrip- 
tions, orders, duplicate exchange, requests 
for information, and other matters. 

Duplicates—Some duplicate journals were sold 
to a dealer, thereby obtaining a small fund 
to complete some of our sets. 

Usually, however, duplicates are returned 
to issuing agencies, or distributed to staff 
and departments if interest is indicated. 
Contributions have been made to the U. §,. 
Book Exchange and its predecessor, the 
American Book Center. A duplicate ex- 
change list was found too time-consuming 
for a library the size of ours. 

Filing—Catalog cards for books, reprint cards, 
U.S.D.A. and Library of Congress cards, 
approximately 1000 per annum of the lat- 
ter file. Each day a minimum of 20 publi- 
cations must be filed. 

Foreign exchange publications—Approximate- 
ly some 400 sets, in varying stages of com- 
pleteness, cataloged with card file, repre- 
senting some 50 countries. 

Inter-library loans—We borrow from libraries 
frequently, including the U.S.D.A. Library, 
and loan occasionally. 

Inventory—Physical inventories have to be 
taken every three years. 

Fire insurance inventory completely re- 
vised every 5 years, by means of checking 
dealers’ catalogs of journal and book prices. 

Journal subscriptions—Approximately 100 sub- 
scriptions received annually. Orders must 
be made out, and all journals checked on re- 
ceipt. Correspondence is necessary regard- 
ing missing numbers, etc. Foreign files 
still incomplete for war years. 

Library Notes—Issued from June 1942 to 
date. From a quarterly to bimonthly and 
now monthly publication; lists recently re- 
ceived articles in periodicals, articles by 
staff members and other items of library 
interest, including accessions. Distributed 
to staff members, a few ex-staff members, a 
few libraries and two foreign libraries. 

List of Serials—Prepared and revised four 
times since 1942, including supplement. 
This lists all holdings of journals and other 
serial publications, excluding experiment 
station and U.S.D.A. publications; includes 
volumes, years, and departments where 
filed. From this list the Yale Library has 
added entries in their card catalog for our 
holdings, making it possible for Yale fac- 
ulty and students to use our library when 
necessary, a token repayment for the many 
times we avail ourselves of their vast re- 
sources. 


(Continued on page 370) 
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BARBARA HOSKINS 


The Selection of Subject Headings 
in Large Botanical Libraries 


Miss Hoskins is Science Librarian, 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


OW ARE SUBJECT HEADINGS picked 

for the card catalogs of large bo- 
tanical libraries? Is it general practice 
to make analytics for periodical arti- 
cles, or do subject bibliographies make 
analytics unnecessary? To find an- 
swers to these and related questions, 
eight botanical collections were sur- 
veyed by the writer. A short question- 
naire was used and visits were made to 
all but one of the libraries. 

The libraries surveyed and their li- 
brarians, to whom the writer wishes to 
express appreciation, are: Mrs. Lazella 
Schwarten, Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University; Mrs. Lillian Teller, 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research; William E. Jordan, Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden; Mrs. Corinne M. Sim- 
ons, The Lloyd Library and Museum; 
Dorothy Manks, Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society; Nell C. Horner, Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden; Luther B. Ar- 
rington, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; Elizabeth C. Hall and 
the late John Hendley Barnhart, New 
York Botanical Garden. 

The primary question was this: “Do 
you use a printed subject heading list 
such as the Library of Congress list?” 
This was naturally followed by: “If not, 
how do you choose subject headings?” 

Of the eight libraries, five use the 
Library of Congress list. The Arnold 
Arboretum follows the printed catalog 
of the Arnold Arboretum Library. The 
New York Botanical Garden uses what- 
ever headings seem appropriate to the 
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item in hand. The Missouri Botanical 
Garden uses no subject headings, but 
relies on the subject arrangement of 
books and pamphlets according to a 
detailed classification system made by 
Dr. William Trelease, first director of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden. It was 
patterned after the Dewey system, and 
kept up to date by Miss Horner and 
the botanical specialists of the Garden. 

Approaching Missouri’s position is 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, where very 
little subject cataloging is done. The 
general rule which gives preference to 
a subject entry rather than to a title 
entry is reversed, so that some short or 
catchword titles serve as subject head- 
ings. A reader finding one book this way 
is led to others shelved under the same 
classification. For topics not in the L.C. 
list, Mr. Jordan is guided by headings 
in Agricultural Index. 

Lloyd Library supplements L.C. by a 
typed list whose key words were se- 
lected by a former librarian-chemist. 
New headings are added currently. 
Boyce Thompson also writes in its own 
headings as determined by experience. 
Miss Manks of Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society says, “. . . we use the 
Library of Congress list’ as a starting 
point, and follow it in such general pol- 
icies as treatment of places as main 
entry or subdivision, and general mat- 
ters involving long-range planning. In 
their treatment of many books we feel 
that their headings are much too gen- 
eral, and sometimes even inaccurate, 
and in those cases we follow our own 
judgment.” 

At New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the cataloging is done 
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centrally by the Rutgers Library where 
L.C. headings are now used altogether. 
Mr. Arrington, librarian of the experi- 
ment station library, says that formerly 
a system of classified subject headings 
was developed by their own library, 
but now they have discarded these and 
are using exclusively L.C. headings. 


From these statements, it would seem 
that the Library of Congress list is con- 
sidered adequate for the cataloging of 
books. But how do these libraries treat 
reprints and pamphlets on minute scien- 
tific topics? To find out. these ques- 
tions were asked: “Do you catalog sep- 
arates or reprints? Do you make ana- 
lytics for parts of books or periodicals?” 

Almost all of the libraries catalog 
separates, but do not make analytics. 
The question and its answers were not 
specific enough to show whether the 
cataloging of the reprints includes sub- 
ject headings. Lloyd Library, however, 
in speaking of its supplement to the 
L.C. list, says it is primarily for pam- 
phlets. Analytics are made for impor- 
tant references. 


It is not surprising then that the fol- 
lowing was answered in the affirmative: 
“Do you rely on indexes and bibliogra- 
phies such as Agricultural Index, Bibli- 
ography of Agriculture, Index Kewensis, 
rather than on entries in your card 
catalog (i.e, for periodical articles, 
mainly)?” The New York Botanical 
Garden, in addition to using these tools, 
has always filed analytics of periodical 
articles in the card catalog. This has 
come about because the Torrey Botan- 
ical Club, which publishes in each issue 
of its Bulletin, as well as on cards, an 
Index to American Botanical Literature, 
deposits three copies of each card in the 
New York Botanical Garden Library. 
These are author cards, but one or more 
copies may be made into subject cards, 
just as Library of Congress cards are, 
by typing headings at the top. If a re- 
print of the article is obtained, it is 
classified and the call number is added 
to the appropriate cards. If no reprint 
is available, author and subject cards 
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are filed anyway. This amounts to mak- 
ing periodical analytics since most of 
the material indexed is found in peri- 
odicals at hand in the library. 

Even though the printed cards are a 
great convenience and save time in de- 
scriptive cataloging, the subject cata- 
loging takes an enormous amount of 
time. (In 1947, 1,397 titles were print- 
ed in the Index.) So each library was 
asked: “Do you receive the Torrey Bo- 
tanical Club Index to American Bo- 
tanical Literature on cards? Do you as- 
sign headings to any, or make only an 
author file? Do you file them separately 
or in the main card catalog?” 

Brooklyn, New Jersey and Lloyd re- 
ceive it and keep it as a separate author 
file, although Lloyd also assigns sub- 
ject headings to duplicate cards which 
are filed in the main catalog (divided 
into author-title, and subject sections.) 
New York’s procedure has already been 
described. 

- Some of the problems encountered 
in assigning subject headings to minute 
scientific or technical topics are iillus- 
trated by the following selections from 
one issue of the Index: 


Olive, Lindsay S. “Cytology of the telio- 
spores, basidia, and basidiospores of Sphen- 
ospora kevorkianii Linder.” Mycologia 39: 
409-425. £.1-4. Jl-Au 1947. 

Lorz, Albert P. “Supernumerary chromo- 
nemal reproductions: polytene chromo- 
somes, endomitosis, multiple chromosome 
complexes, polysomaty.” Botanical Review 
13:597-624. D 1947. 

Agrelius, Frank V. G. “Botanical notes: 
1946.” Transactions, Kansas Academy 50?: 
172-173. 1947. 

Berkeley, G. H. “A strain of the alfalfa 
mosaic virus on pepper in Ontario.” Phyto- 
pathology 37:781-787. f.1, 2. N 1947. 
These were selected with malice, but 


they are not exceptional. 

Another question asked was: “What 
is your policy on scientific vs. common 
names, eg. in names of vegetables, 
common trees, and flowers such as 
rose?” A standard list such as L.C. 
leaves it up to the library to fill in spe- 
cific names of subjects. In general, one 
expects a small or non-specialized li- 
brary to use common names, and the 
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large special collection to use technical 
vocabulary. Nevertheless, the common- 
er plants do become borderline cases. 
For instance, to find the article by Berk- 
eley cited above, is the pathologist go- 
ing to look for “Pepper—Diseases” or 
“Capsicum fruticosum—Diseases”? 

At least three of the libraries take 
care of this by using cross references. 
They usually refer from a common 
name such as African violet to the scien- 
tific name, Saintpaulia. While Brooklyn 
does this in the catalog, the horticul- 
tural books are arranged on the shelves 
according to the names familiar to the 
gardener or layman. Thus Wilson’s book 
on African violets has the book num- 
ber: 729 Af Vi W748. 


Conclusions 
From this survey it was found that 
even in a large botanical collection, the 
Library of Congress list of subject head- 
ings is adequate, i.e., specific enough, for 


cataloging books; and that periodical 
material usually may be located through 
the existing indexes and bibliographies. 


There is always room for improve- 
ment, however, and from this little 
study it would appear that it is time a 
survey was made of bibliographical cov- 
erage in the field of botany. Such a 
study would be welcome for various 
reasons, but in connection with the 
topic under discussion, it is hoped that 
possibilities for cutting down on cata- 
loging would be discovered. 

It might be found, for instance, that 
the Torrey Botanical Club’s Index to 
American Botanical Literature was 
duplicating too much other material— 
or that, if expanded greatly, it would 
make some other tool unnecessary. At 
any rate, it seems as if there could be 
more co-operation among publishers of 
indexes to achieve greater coverage 
with perhaps less overlapping. 


GP 


Message to the Membership from 
the Nominating Committee 


N THIS ISSUE OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 

we are presenting a list of candi- 
dates to be elected for the year 1951- 
1952. With the new constitution going 
into effect in June 1950, we were faced 
with the task of nominating sixteen 
instead of seven candidates as in pre- 
vious years. The new office of elected 
secretary (not to be confused with the 
appointed executive secretary) and 
the three additional directorships added 
eight names to the slate. Furthermore, 
this is the first year when two names 
instead of one are presented for presi- 
dent-elect. 

In preparing the slate, the Nominat- 
ing Committee enlisted the aid of all 
incoming and outgoing members of the 
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Advisory Council, asking them to sug- 
gest candidates of outstanding accom- 
plishments and administrative ability, 
persons with mature judgment and open 
mind who have had experience in vari- 
ous activities of the Association.. We 
also asked them to point out to us 
young members since new blood is so 
essential for growth in any organiza- 
tion. The response from the Advisory 
Council was extremely gratifying—ap- 
proximately 180 names were suggested 
to us from this country and Canada. 
The guiding principles in our selec- 
tion were (1) to aim for geographical, 
divisional and proportional representa- 
tion as much as this was possible, (2) 
to introduce new blood in addition to 
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the old, and (3) last but not least, to 
choose candidates of high caliber who 
are capable of guiding the policy of the 
Association and interpreting it to the 
membership as well as to the world. 


The selection was not easy since 
there are many prominent members 
worthy for national office. The com- 
mittee carefully weighed all possibilities 
and tried to balance the factors. Yield- 
ing to numerous requests, we agreed 





not to run men and women against 
each other. We aimed at a strong slate 
so that no matter which candidate is 
elected, the Association will be served 
by persons of high caliber. This, in the 
final analysis, is the most important for 
the good of the Association as a whole, 

Together with the ballot, you will 
receive short biographies of the can- 
didates. These will enable you to cast 
your vote intelligently. 


Report of the 1950-1951 


Nominating Committee 


i ACCORDANCE WITH THE NEWLY 
amended constitution, the Nominat- 
ing Committee presented to the Execu- 
tive Board the following*candidates for 
office, all of whom have accepted the 
nomination: 


President 


GRIEG ASPNES 
Brown & Bigelow 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


First Vice President and 
President-Elect 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON 
Institute of Life Insurance 
New York, N. Y. 


LURA SHORB 
Hercules Powder Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Second Vice President 


LAURA M. MARQUIS 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ELEANOR V. WRIGHT 
Chrysler Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Treasurer 
MARTIN L. LOFTUS 
Joint Library 
International Monetary Fund & 
International Bank of Reconstruction 
Washington, D. C. 


DONALD WASSON 
Council on Foreign Relations 
New York, N. Y. 


Secretary 


FREDERIC C. BATTELL 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ALLEN G. RING 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Director for Three Years 


BURTON W. ADKINSON 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH 
The John Crear Library 
Chicago, Illinois 
'Director for Three Years 


PHYLLIS FOREMAN 
Hydro-Electric Power Company 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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GERTRUDE L. LOW 
John Price Jones Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


1Director for Two Years 
ISABELLA M. FROST 


Lansing Library Service 
Oakland, California 


M. MARGARET KEHL 
School of Library Science 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


‘Director for One Year 
JOHANNA E. ALLERDING 
Engineering Library 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


LUCILLE L. KECK 
Joint Reference Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


Continuing to serve on the Executive 
Board for 1951-1952 will be Mrs. Eliza- 
beth W. Owens as immediate past presi- 
dent, and Estelle Brodman and Robert 
Grayson as directors whose terms have 
not expired. 


Further nominations may be made 
upon written petition of ten voting 
members in good standing. Such peti- 
tions, accompanied by written accep- 
tances of the nominees, must be filed 
with the executive secretary of Special 
Libraries Association at Association 
headquarters not later than three months 
prior to the annual meeting. 

Respectfully ‘submitted, 
PHYLLIS JUNE ANDERSON 
HAZEL K. LEVINS 
MARTHA O’LEARY 
MARION E. WELLS 

J. M. FERTIG, Chairman 


SLA Chapter Highlights 


The Association was well represented at the 
St. Louis Board and Advisory Council meet- 
ing, October 19-20, 1950. The Advisory Coun- 
cil is made up of the executive officer of each 
Committee, Division and Chapter, and its pur- 
pose, as the name implies, is to aid the Execu- 
tive Board in the administration of the Asso- 
ciation. At this time there are about 60 mem- 
bers on the Council, there being 25 Chapters, 
13 Divisions and some 23 standing and special 
Committees. More than half of the Chapter 
presidents were there, and, with the possible 
exception of Puget Sound, each Chapter had 
some representation. Anyone who doubts 
whose Association SLA is has only to attend 
one of these Council meetings. 

Meetings are not confined exclusively to 
business, however. Constance Pfaff, president 
of the Greater St. Louis Chapter, was on hand 
to extend gracious hospitality to everyone at- 
tending. Friday noon, the Division chairmen 
and Chapter presidents had separate lunch- 
eons; that evening the St. Louis Chapter en- 
tertained at a dinner at the Hotel Statler. 





1 Newly created offices: see SLA Constitu-: 


tion and By-Laws, Article IV, and By-Law IX, 
Section 1, SPECIAL LIBRARIES, September 1950, 
pp. 249-50, 252-53. 
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The next Board and Council meeting will be 
held in New York City in March. Plan to 
attend. 

President Owens left St. Louis right after 
Thanksgiving to visit the western Chapters: 
Minnesota,. November 28-29; Puget Sound, 
December 1; San Francisco, December 4; and 
Los Angeles, December 6. Next March Mrs. 
Owens will visit most of the eastern Chapters 
while she is in the east for the Board meeting. 
She will stop in Detroit, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee when she attends the mid-winter 
A.L.A. meeting the end of January. 

While in Minneapolis, President Owens dis- 
cussed 1951 convention plans and the Minne- 
sota Chapter has proposed a new convention 
idea. Arrangements are being completed with 
the St. Paul Hotel to serve breakfasts and 
luncheons to all SLA conventioneers in a sep- 
arate dining room. Not only will this arrange- 
ment be more economical, but more important, 
it is thought that it will provide more oppor- 
tunity for everybody to see everybody else. 
There is promise of a famous Minnesota 
smorgasbord with plenty of entertainment in 
place of the usual banquet. 

By now, Chapter bulletins are coming in 
daily, and according to what’s “in the papers,” 
all of the Chapters have busy times ahead. 
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One interesting aspect is the way in which 
activities are so often reflected in the bulletins. 
For example, NEw YORK’s large membership 
is revealed in the announcement of twelve 
Division meetings in October and November. 
TEXAS members are so scattered that they 
plan three all-day meetings for Saturdays, 
with a fourth scheduled on a Friday afternoon 
during the Southwestern Library Association 
convention. WESTERN NEW YORK members 
are widely separated, so their bulletin contains 
full minutes of their annual meeting. 


It is evident that SLA members are inter- 
ested in library affairs generally. BOSTON, 
CLEVELAND, KANSAS CITY, NEW YORK and 
PHILADELPHIA mention other library associa- 
tions holding meetings of interest. The Bos- 
TON bulletin also contains some comment on 
the Public Library Inquiry. 


Boston, MICHIGAN, NEW YORK, TEXAS and 
WESTERN NEW YORK bulletins contain mes- 
sages from their presidents—a useful device 
for bringing officers and members closer to- 
gether. 


Sharp differences in programs and program 
policy appear when one reads of meetings for 
the current season. CLEVELAND announces as 
its theme for the year, “Contemporary Trends,” 
with ‘the first speaker a banker and traveler. 
TEXAS members considered microcards and 
microfilms at their September meeting. SAN 


FRANCISCO spent a Saturday visiting Stanford 


University libraries. CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
members were invited to bring their own 
favorite colored slides to show following a 
motion picture on Hawaii. WESTERN NEw 
YORK and TORONTO held a joint meeting at 
Niagara Falls, when they toured a power 
plant and heard a talk on the history of the 
development of power in the Niagara area, 
ILLINOIS meetings are planned for Tuesdays 
(3), Wednesdays (2), and Thursdays (1) so 
that members’ other activities should not often 
interfere. KANSAS CITY members met during 
the Missouri Library Association convention 
to hear discussions on the field of consulting 
and on problems of publishing an abstract 
bulletin. MINNESOTA members are concen- 
trating on plans for the national convention 
next June. 

From the standpoint of publications, men- 
tion should be made of the geographical fea- 
tures on several bulletin covers. CLEVELAND 
features a skyline; KANSAS CITY illustrates its 
slogan, “Heart of America” Chapter; San 
FRANCISCO shows a bridge; the TEXAS cover 
presents the state map in a three-dimensional 
effect; and WESTERN NEW YORK’Ss state map 
contains dots for cities having members. 

MARGARET HILLIGAN, 
Chapter Liaison Officer and 
HELEN MARY PYLE, Member 
Chapter Relations Committee. 


PD 


SLA Division Highlights 


The ADVERTISING DIVISION has just released 
its first news Bulletin of the year which con- 
tains a complete roster of its members. 

At the June convention an interesting con- 
test was conducted for the best library man- 
uals and bulletins. The winners were: 

LIBRARY MANUALS— 

(1) McCann Erickson, Delphine Humph- 
rey, Librarian 

(2) General Motors Corp., Public Rela- 
tions Library, Josephine Williams, 
Librarian. 

LIBRARY BULLETINS— 

(1) Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
Katherine Frankenstein, Librarian. 
(2) Ross Roy, Florence Armstrong, Li- 

brarian. 
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The winners received handsome scrolls ideal 
for framing for display in their libraries. 

The three papers presented at the FINAN- 
CIAL DIVISION dinner, Tuesday, June 13, 
1950, are included in the October issue of the 
Financial Division Bulletin. They are “Public 
Relations” by Nettie Pappier; “Public Rela- 
tions in Government Libraries” by Amy Dene 
Early; and “Special Library Public Relations” 
by Marion E. Wells. The paper given by 
Wilbert Ward on “How to Convalesce” is also 
included as well as a full report of the business 
meeting at the convention. 

SARA M. PRICE, 
Division Liaison Officer 
and 
Chairman, Division Relations Committee. 
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Off the Press’ 


The Squibb Abstract Bulletin is now 
available to individuals and institutions on a 
subscription basis at $25 a year. The Bulle- 
tin, now in its twenty-third year of publica- 
tion, is issued weekly. Abstracts of articles 
from approximately 500 American and Euro- 
pean journals in the fields of medicine, pharma- 
cology, chemistry and biochemistry are in- 
cluded. Each weekly issue contains nearly 
100 abstracts, and each gives some 115 title 
listings of additional papers, sometimes with 
a brief indication of the contents. The ab- 
stracts represent those papers which are con- 
sidered to be most important. An annual 
author index is published and each issue gives 
subject headings with individual entries. 

Until this time circulation of the Bulletin 
outside of Squibb has been strictly limited to 
educational institutions and hospitals number- 
ing about 250. 

The Squibb Abstract Bulletin, can be sub- 
scribed to in multiple copies at $25 annually 
for the first copy and $15 for additional copies. 
Copies printed on only one side of the page 
and which are thus suitable for clipping are 
available at the same price. 


* * * 


The 1950 edition of THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK, the standard English work im- 
ported by The H. W. Wilson Company, is de- 
voted to the overall South American scene and 
describes the countries south of the Rio 
Grande including Mexico, the Central Ameri- 
can Republics, Cuba and the Falkland Islands. 
The history and political backgrounds are 
sketched for each. Weights, measures and 
monetary standards are, of course, included. 
The flora, fauna and physical aspects are de- 
scribed. Major points of interest in principal 
cities are given. How to reach them, where 
to stay, what to wear and the cost are all dis- 
closed. There are also pages on natural re- 
sources, exports and imports, and social and 
economic outlook. (New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1950. 766pp. $1.50) 


* * * 


In order to provide American industry 
with more concise technical information and 
insight into the newer process of welding with 
non-fusion filler metals, Eutectic Welding Al- 
loys Corporation, New York, N. Y., is com- 
piling a new series of manuals on this sub- 
ject. Profusely illustrated, clearly and yet 
not-too-technically written by some of the top 





1 Where it is possible the editor has given 
prices for publications noted in this section. 
The omission of a price does not necessarily 
indicate that the publication is free. 
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men in the industry, these manuals should 
be a welcome addition to schools and libraries. 

The MANUAL OF WELDING ENGINEERING AND 
DESIGN is the first of the series to come off 
the press, and is now available free-of-charge 
from the Technical Information Service of the 
company, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, New 
York. In cases where larger numbers are re- 
quired for the purpose of using them as texts 
in industrial arts or vocational courses, such 
requests should be addressed to Mr. R. D. 
Wasserman, president of the company. 

* * * 

Published under the aegis of the Public 
Utilities Section, Science-Technology Division, 
SLA, A SELECTED List oF BooKS FOR A GAS 
ENGINEERING LIBRARY was prepared by Alma 
C. Mitchill, librarian, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, New Jersey, and 
Josephine I. Greenwood, librarian, Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
for distribution at the library exhibit at the 
recent American Gas Association Convention 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Copies may be 
borrowed from SLA headquarters. 

* * * 

THE LAW OF TRANSPORTATION IN ITS RE- 
LATION TO TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE pub- 
lished in August of 1950, is divided into two 
parts: the first is devoted to a study of the 
law of transportation insofar as it affects 
shippers, consignees and carriers of goods; the 
second is devoted to a legal analysis of the 
various clauses found in the usual transporta- 
tion insurance contract used by carriers and 
shippers of goods. 

The author, Max J. Gwertzman, has special- 
ized in insurance law for over twenty years 
and is a member of the Bar of the State of 
New York. (Larchmont, New York, Macade 
Press, P. O. Box 45. $5) 

* *x * 

The WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIES by Theodore Besterman has established 
itself as an indispensable tool for library, refer- 
ence and research work of every kind. For 
this second edition almost the whole field 
has been: surveyed anew, the text has been 
minutely revised throughout, many changes 
and improvements have been made, and the 
entries have been brought down to 1944-1945. 
The second edition is over 75 per cent larger 
than the first, nearly 64,000 volumes of bibli- 
ography, in over 45 languages, being recorded 
and separately collated, under more than 9000 
headings and sub-headings. The second edi- 
tion was published in 1947-1949 in three vol- 
umes. -It was oversubscribed and is now being 
reprinted by the University Press, Oxford, for 
publication in July 1951. The price remains 
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£14 10s. (now $42 in the United States). 
Orders from all parts of the world (including 
those already placed in the United States and 
elsewhere) should be addressed, by post only, 
to Theodore Besterman, 16 Keats Grove, Lon- 
don, N.W.3, England. 


*x * * 


ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT— A SURVEY 
OF BASIC PRINCIPLES by Dr. S. R. Rangana- 
than is a reprint from the Bulletin of the 
Indian Standards Institution. This article is 
a discourse on, and a plea for, a standard 
practice for the alphabetical arrangement of 
material for purposes of indexing. Available 
on loan from SLA Headquarters. 

+ 2 . 


Mrs. Margaret M. Otto, librarian of the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, has recently issued a LIBRARY 
HANDBOOK which is especially comprehensive 
and graciously written. The HANDBOOK gives 
all information necessary for the intelligent 
use of the library’s resources and should prove 
an invaluable aid to students and other patrons 
of the library. A copy of the HANDBOOK is 
available on loan from SLA headquarters. 

* * * 


INFORMATION SERVICES: THEIR ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION presents the meth- 
ods of establishing a special library or an in- 
formation service and provides reading lists 
on each special subject. The author, R. L. 
Collison, is reference librarian, Westminster 
City Libraries. (London, E.C.4, England, 
James Clarke & Company, 5 Wardrobe Place, 
Carter Lane, 1950. 6s) 


*x * * 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND BOOKLISTS FOR 
PHOENIX MUTUAL FIELD FORCE was prepared 
by Muriel Williams, librarian, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. This publication describes the li- 
brary services, reading plans and annual read- 
ing contest conducted by the company for its 
employes, and includes numerous _ booklists 
for every type of employe. Available for loan 
from SLA headquarters. 

* * * 


REVIEW OF METAL LITERATURE, Volume 6, 
is a collection of the installments published in 
Metals Review from February 1949 through 
January 1950. Marjorie R. Hyslop has acted 
as editor of this volume, while W. W. Howell 
was technical abstractor. (Cleveland 3, Ohio, 
American Society for Metals). 

* * * 


GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTION YEARBOOK is 
described by its subtitle as “the standard ref- 
erence volume on production in advertising 
and publishing.” (New York, N. Y., Colton 
Press, Inc., 1950. 728pp.) 
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Have you heard.... 


Kenneth Fagerhaugh Appointed 
Assistant Librarian of John Crerar Library 


Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh was appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the John Crerar Library by 
action of the Board of Directors, taken in Oc- 
tober. Mr. Fagerhaugh has been research li- 
brarian at Crerar since 1948, directing the 
activities of the Research Information Service, 

Prior to his association with the Crerar 
Library, Mr. Fagerhaugh was head of the 
technical library and classified files at Clinton 
Laboratories, Oak Ridge, Tennessee; he served 
as research librarian for Rohm & Haas Com- 
pany in Philadelphia; and as technical libra- 
rian of the research and development branch of 
the U. S. Quartermaster Corps. Mr. Fager- 
haugh is at present serving as president of the 
Illinois Chapter of SLA. 


Adequate Training for Librarians Work- 
ing in Highly Specialized Libraries 
Receives Attention of Joint Com- 

mittee on Library Education 
At the meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Library Education of the Council of National 
Library Associations in Cleveland, July 16, 
1950, one of the most important actions taken 
was to set up a sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of Edward N. Waters to make a 
survey to determine the most desirable educa- 
tional preparation for work in special libra- 
ries. The needs of libraries serving the vari- 
ous professions such as law, medicine, music, 
business and banking, as well as other tech- 
nical libraries, will be studied to serve as a 
guide in developing programs of training in 
library schools. 
The members of the committee are repre- 
sentative of library schools and general libra- 
ries as well as the subject specialties. They 
are: 
Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 

Eleanor Cavanaugh, Standard and Poor’s, 
New York City 

Robert B. Downs, University of Illinois 

George Freedly, Theatre Collection, New 
York Public Library 

Walter Hausdorfer, Temple University Li- 

braries 

Sanford V. Larkey, Welch Medical Library, 

Johns Hopkins University 

Julius Marke, Law Library, New York Uni- 

versity 

Mary Louise Marshall, Tulane University 

Medical School Library 

Louis Shores, Florida State University Li- 

brary School 

Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library Ser- 

vice, Columbia University 
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Melvin Voigt, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 
Edward N. Waters, Music Division, Library 
of Congress, Chairman 
The cooperation of all the national library 
associations concerned with this problem will 
be sought and the aid of many individuals 
will be enlisted who may not be members of 
the Joint Committee. A preliminary meeting 
and discussions have taken place and it is con- 
servatively estimated that-it will require two 
years to complete the project. 


The ACS Photocopying Service 


Effective January 1, 1951, the ACS photo- 
copying service will be extended to include 
all subscribers to Chemical Abstracts in the 
United States and abroad. ‘Through the ser- 
vice it is possible to obtain photoprint or 
microfilm copies of any article in a periodical 
or book available in this country. This in- 
cludes the full text of many (but not all) 
papers printed in foreign journals and ab- 
stracted in Chemical Abstracts. 

Users of the service may purchase coupons 
at $1.10 each or $11 for a book of ten. Each 
coupon serves as an order blank. Space is 
provided for writing in the necessary informa- 
tion required to locate the material to be 
copied. Payment should be made in advance 
and coupons, properly filled out, should be 
sent directly to: 


Bibliofilm Service 
U.S.D.A. Library 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The service value of these coupons is as 
follows: 
For photoprints: 

1 coupon is good for 10 pages or fraction 
thereof from any article in a single volume 
of a periodical or book. 

For microfilms: 

1 coupon is good for 50 pages or fraction 
thereof from any article in a single volume 
of a periodical or book. 


Fellowships Offered at Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science 


Eight half-tuition fellowships for the aca- 
demic year 1951-1952 are available from 
Western Reserve University School of Li- 
brary Science. Graduates of approved col- 
leges who have a better than usual academic 
record are encouraged to apply. These work- 
ing programs should appeal to persons who 
desire to work closely with individual instruc- 


tors in specific subject fields. A view of teach-. 


ing methods and of collecting materials for 
instruction will be made available to the ap- 
proved candidates. Service of the individual 


student will not exceed ten hours of work a 
week for one semester in return for a half- 
tuition credit throughout the year. The can- 
didates who receive the awards will still be 
able to complete the work for the M.S. in 
L.S. degree with one basic year. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Thirza E. Grant, Dean, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Subject Headings Lists and Classification 
Schemes Needed 


Jay W. Stein and Edwin W. Tomlinson, 
graduate students in the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, are engaged in 
a study of the organization and the classifica- 
tion of materials in the field of communica- 
tions, including such areas as mass media, 
content analysis, audience reactions, technical 
aspects, etc. This analysis, which is under 
the supervision of Professor Maurice F. Tauber 
as a seminar project, is being done in connec- 
tion with a study of communications sponsored 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, under the 
general direction of Professor Robert D. Leigh. 
Information or copies of any lists of subject 
headings or classification schemes which have 
been developed in this field will be gratefully 
received. Please address Messrs. Stein and 
Tomlinson at the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The U. S. Army needs graduate and 
undergraduate female library personnel 
for positions in Japan, Okinawa, Guam, 
Germany and Austria as well as the 
United States. Salaries for graduate libra- 
rians range from $3100 to $3825. Salaries 
for other library personnel from $2650 to 
$2875. Inquiries about openings overseas 
should be addressed to Overseas Affairs 
Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, Of- 
fice, Secretary of the Army, Washington 
25, D. C. Inquiries about openings within 
United States should be addressed to 
Special Services Division, Department of 
the Army, Office of the Adjutant General, 
ATTN: Library Section, Washington 25, 
D. C., 
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Georgetown University Assistant 
Librarian Receives Fulbright Fellowship: 
Will Join Staff of British Museum 

The unique honor of being the first Ameri- 
can librarian to receive a fulltime fellowship 
under the Fulbright Act to the staff of the 
British Museum has been accorded John 
Alden, assistant librarian at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Beginning February 1, 1951, Mr. Alden will 
spend nine months in England under the re- 
search grant exploring the resources of the 
British National Library in English books of 
the late 17th Century. : 

An authority on early printing and type 
history, including American printing, Mr. 
Alden has contributed numerous articles to 
historical and bibliographical journals. His 
most recent contribution, Rhode Island Im- 
prints, 1727-1800, was recently published by 
the Bibliographical Society of America. 


SLA Member Wins Poetry Award 

Being in Night, by Mary Poole, Librarian, 
American Institute of Banking, New York 
City, has been chosen as winner in the Ka- 
leidograph Twentieth Book Publication Con- 
test. The 186 entries in this contest came 
from authors in all sections of the United 
States, from Canada, and from England. 

A writer of modern poetry, Miss Poole has 
contributed frequently to The American Mer- 
cury, and to Common Ground, Prairie Schoon- 
er, Southwest Review, Poetry Chap-Book, the 
University of New Mexico Quarterly Review, 
Kaleidograph, and various other periodicals. 
Another of Miss Poole’s poems is included in 
the anthology, Poetry Awards 1950, recently 
published by the University of Oklahoma 
Press. 


Gertrude Schutze Addresses Cosmetic 
Chemists 
Gertrude Schutze, Research Librarian of 
Bristol-Myers Co., presented a paper at the 
winter meeting of the Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists on December 5, 1950. Miss Schutze 
chose as her topic “Current literature sources 
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for the cosmetic industry.” Unlike her com- 
prehensive paper on the cosmetic literature 
presented at the SLA convention this past 
June, this recent paper considers the newer 
reference texts and concentrates on the wealth 
of information in the advertising pages, manu- 
facturers’ literature and reports from societies 
and associations. 


Margaret Mann Citation 

The Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, at its meeting of the A.L.A. Cleveland 
Conference, voted to award an annual citation 
to be known as the Margaret Mann Citation, 
Recipients, who should be members of D.C.C., 
will be chosen for the outstanding contribu- 
tions they have made to cataloging and classi- 
fication, either through notable published writ- 
ing, outstanding participation in activities of 
professional cataloging associations, or achieve- 
ments recognized as valuable in a particular 
library. 

Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center 
in Need of Books and Recordings 

Through the efforts of Congressman and 
Mrs. John Kee, interest has been aroused in 
establishing a library at the Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center at Fishersville, Virginia. 
The Center is an institution for the restora- 
tion to a normal life and a_ self-supporting 
status of crippled and otherwise handicapped 
persons of both sexes and ages, ranging from 
girls and boys of sixteen years to mature men 
and women. At the present time, over 200 
“students” (the term, “patient,” is not em- 
ployed) are enrolled from various states of the 
Union and others are entering daily. 

On one of her visits to the Center, Mrs. 
Kee noticed that while a room and cases 
had been provided for a library, there was not 
a book, newspaper or magazine in the room 
and an inquiry disclosed that no money to 
supply them was available. Mrs. Kee at 
once decided to make an effort to supply a 
library through a personal appeal for volun- 
tary contributions of books and recordings. 
Response was immediate, and to date about 
4000 volumes have been received—many of 
them autographed copies from such personages 
as President Truman, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief Justice 
Vinson and J. Edgar Hoover. The effort to 
secure recordings has been less successful, al- 
though two excellent record-players have been 
donated—one for use in the library, and one 
for use of members of the newly-organized 
music club. 

Those who wish to contribute books or re- 
cordings should address them to Mrs. John 
Kee, 1531 New House Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Mrs. Kee has requested 
donors to inscribe a few words of greeting to 
the students at the Center over their. signa- 
tures. 
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Obituary 


Helen M. Steele 


Helen M. Steele, librarian of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., died 
in October 1950. Miss Steele had been a 
member of SLA since 1942 and was active in 
the Social Science Division of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Chapter. 


Sattie Warn 


Sattie Warn, who retired two years ago from 
her position as senior librarian of the Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Library, died 
November 4, 1950, in Newark. Miss Warn 
was an Active member in the New Jersey 
Chapter, SLA. 


——— <> 


Pharmaceutical Libraries: Service 


and Cooperation 
(Continued from page 351) 


stracting service, including company 
house organs. 

5. Exchange of company and library publi- 

cations. 

. Translation and bibliography pool. 

. Cooperative personnel program. 

a. Classification of library personnel, 
within the library and in relation to 

organization . structure of the com- 
pany. 

b. Training new assistants. 

c. Qualifications of pharmaceutical libra- 
rians. 

8. Pharmaceutical library techniques. 

a. Routing and control of periodical cir- 
culation. 

b. Methods of handling and indexing re- 
search department reports. 

c. Indexing pamphlet files. 

d. Work simplification techniques. 

9. Developing means of gaining professional 
prestige and recognition in the company’s 
organization. 

10. Joint work clinics and methods meetings. 
New York and Chicago have been sug- 
gested as meeting places for proposed 
regional group meetings. 

11. File of chemicals which are useful as 
intermediates in organic syntheses. Struc- 
ture, name and manufacturer should be 
listed. 

12. System for more direct exchange of dupli- 
cate materials, 

13. A list, with locations, of foreign pharma- 
copoeias. 

14. Annual index of university theses of in- 
terest to pharmaceutical houses. 


“Io 
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15. Index to Drug Topics and Drug Trade 
News. 

16. Index to Modern Drug Encyclopedia by 
chief chemical ingredient. 

17. Therapeutic index to Unlisted Drugs. 

18. Index of Titles, as formerly published by 
Merck and Co. 

19. A study of the value of microcard and 
microfilm copiés of periodicals in pharma- 
ceutical libraries with possible recom- 
mendation for additional microfilming and 
microcarding of peripheral journals in 
medical engineering and chemical fields. 

20. Index to South American and foreign 
proprietary and ethical drugs. 

21. Index of trade names, domestic and for- 
eign, cross-referenced to generic and 
chemical designations. 


Conclusion 


The twenty-one suggestions for fur- 
ther inter-pharmaceutical library co- 
operation reveal vast unexplored and 
productive areas yet to be developed 
by pharmaceutical librarians. The sug- 
gestions are especially valuable because 
competitive angles and confidential ma- 
terial are not involved in any of the 
suggestions so that there should be no 
barrier limiting cooperation among the 
librarians. 


Through inter-library cooperation we 
can save ourselves duplicating much 
work which most pharmaceutical libra- 
ries are now doing on an individual 
basis. As a result we will be able to 
offer our companies more and better 
services with no increase in staff and no 
increase in library budget. 


The possibilities for inter-library co- 
operation are unlimited, the rewards 
tempting. It now remains for the further 
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The Contoura will copy anything written, 
printed, or drawn in any color of ink, pen- 
cil, or crayon. Book pages present no prob- 
lem—a pneumatic cushion conforms the 
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tightly bound volumes. Weighing slightly 
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Model Contoura pays for itself in a few 
weeks. 
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organization of pharmaceutical librari- 
ans who realize the benefits to be gained 
through inter-library cooperation and 
who possess a willingness not only to 
share the benefits of cooperation but to 
contribute to the success of the coopera- 
tive projects as well. 


cient iniinaan 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 


Station Library 1875-1950 
(Continued from page 358) 


Microfilms—The microfilm reader has been 
useful in obtaining references not available 
here or at Yale, and has eliminated almost 
entirely the problem of inter-library loans. 
At present, there are about 150 microfilms 
in our collection and several photostats, the 
latter filed in department reprint collections. 

Ordering—All requests for books and journals 
have to be checked to avoid duplication. Re- 
ceiving reports held until goods received. 

Pamphlet file—File of popular pamphlets and 
ephemeral material for ready reference, filed 
in vertical file with simple subject headings. 

Picture file— History of station in pictures; 
this file is being built up gradually. 

Reference Work—When time allows, refer- 
ences are checked and research done for 
staff and public. 

Reprints—Reprint files have for the most part 
been kept up by the secretaries in depart- 
ments; recently, however, the librarian with 
the help of an assistant reclassified and re- 
cataloged reprints in the Entomology De- 
partment; this file is kept up to date by the 
librarian. Cards are filed under numerous 
subject categories and by author also; re- 
prints are numbered consecutively. To date, 
we have 5,335 reprints, with approximately 
26,000 cards. An additional file of several 
thousand taxonomy reprints has catalog 
cards incorporated in the same card catalog, 
although these reprints are filed separately. 
The Soils reprint file was also classified by 
means of a subject-code scheme. With this 
system, subject cards are eliminated as re- 
print boxes are filed by subject; however, 
extensive cross-references have been made 
on cards filed within the boxes. The For- 
estry reprint file was also reclassified, the 
system patterned after the Yale Forestry 
School Classification. 


References 
American Library Association Bulletin, vol. 
6, 1912. Agricultural libraries section. 6.216- 
and. 
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The Midwest Library Center 
(Continued from page 349) 


if 
been able to assemble extensive hold- 
ings because of the space required to 
e house them. The documents of the 
le Niiremberg War Crimes Trials is an- 
st other example of bulky materials which 
Ss. the Center will house for the joint use 
= of participating libraries. 
= Among the initial programs, one of 
Is great significance is the joint acquisi- 
e- tions plan which will purchase research 
i items that do not now exist in any of 
d the member libraries. There is wide 
8. agreement that the purchase of certain 
8; expensive but infrequently used sets 
can be justified on a regional share-the- 
uid cost basis where they cannot be ac- 
or > ° ° ° 
quired by even the wealthiest institu- 
rt | tions on an individual basis. If this pro- 
t- gram goes forward it will give real 
"a meaning to one of the basic objectives 
| of the Midwest Inter-Library Corpora- 
he tion—that of enriching the resources of 
us ' the region. 
= Research scholars see much good 
» sense in the plans of the Midwest Inter- 
al Library Center, but they are often con- 
og cerned over the possibility of having 
Me materials—even infrequently used ma- 
a terials—at some distance from the home 
is campus. Favorable reception to the Cen- 
e- ter’s plans comes after two aspects are 
T, pointed out: (1) the research man 
“i must realize that having an item avail- 
we able in the Chicago Center is better 
ry than not having it at all; and (2) mod- BU (MAU ELL a8 ae 
ern communications can stream-line 
lending transactions to prevent the de- 916 N. Sycamore 
lays of the traditional inter-library 


loans. For example, the Center will be North Manchester, Indiana 
attached to each member library by di- 
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Aviation Subject Headings. 


1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries. 
1949 $1.75 


Classification Schemes and Subject © 
Headings List Loan Collection, 
Rev. Ed. 1949 $1.25 


Contributions Toward A Special Li- 
brary Glossary. 2nd Ed. 
1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an Insur- 
ance Library. Revised Edition. 
1949 $2.00 
Employers’ Evaluation of Training 
for the Special Librarian. 


1948 $1.00 
Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts. 
1950 $1.75 


List of Subject Headings for Chem- 
istry Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
ports, Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Pub- 


lic Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Statis- 
tics. Rev. -Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Library Resources. v.2-4. 


1946-1947 $22.90 


Subject Headings for Aeronautical 
Engineering Libraries. 1949 $4.00 
Union ‘List of Technical Periodicals. 
1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually ($7.50 Foreign) 
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TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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rect teletype wire, and requested items 
will usually be available on a twenty- 
four hour service. Furthermore, mate- 
rial sent to a research scholar does not 
need to be returned after a set period, 
but may be kept for purposes of his re- 
search program for whatever period 
seems justified. 


No one knows precisely what services 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center will 
undertake during the next ten or twen- 
ty years, nor even what the intial ser- 
vices will mean to non-participating as 
well as to participating libraries. It can 
be assumed, however, that as other li- 
braries join the enterprise and as the 
research resources of the Center grow, 
the benefits will be felt by all libraries 
that serve research programs. Few spe- 
cial libraries are able today to operate 
independently of the great university 
libraries, and in the world of tomorrow 
they are going to be even less able to 
be all things to their users. Collabora- 
tion is an accepted necessity, and as an 
entirely cooperative agency, the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center promises to 
be a welcome mechanism in the modern 
library world. 


Gleanings from the Board and 
Advisory Council Meeting 


(Continued from page 347) 


eon meeting, as did the Division chair- 
men; and the Science-Technology mem- 
bers present met with their chairman, 
Thelma Hoffman, on Saturday morning. 
Although much business was transacted, 
it was not all serious, for on Friday 
evening the entire group went down to 
the river front to see a performance of 
“The Drunkard” on the Goldenrod 
Showboat, “the last of its kind on the 
river.” Dignity was cast aside and the 
villain was put to it to answer the sharp 
comments hurled by SLA’ers. 
ELIZABETH W. OWENS, President. 
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Ulrich’s 
Periodicals Directory 


SIXTH EDITION 
Edited by 


Eileen C. Graves 


Periodicals Division, New York Public Library 
Consulting Editor: Carolyn F. Ulrich 


The 1951 ULRICH’S PERIODICALS DIRECTORY will be the most complete ever 
compiled. With over 500 pages and approximately 10,000 titles, it will include all 
major foreign and domestic periodicals grouped under more than 140 subject 
headings. Compiled by an experienced librarian of the New York Public Library’s 
Periodicals Division, the new ULRICH’S will be an authoritative guide to the 
world’s periodicals. 


The 1951 edition will classify periodicals alphabetically by subject, and will give 
complete information as to name, sub-title, price, date of origin, frequency of issue, 
publisher, place of publication, whether and where indexed and/or abstracted, etc. 
Note is made of the following features where present: 


Abstracts Indexes Radio Programs 
Bibliographies Maps Record Reviews 
Book Reviews Markets and Prices Statistics 

Dance Reviews Music Reviews Television Reviews 
Film Reviews Patents Trade Bibliography 
Illustrations Play Reviews Trade Literature 


Containing a complete, cross-referenced index, this sixth edition of ULRICH’S 
PERIODICALS DIRECTORY will be published in January, 1951 at $17.50 net 
postpaid. 


Co Reserve Your Copy (Write CNow! 


R. R. Bowker Company 62 West 45 St., New York 19 
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Over 700 titles including reprints of German books (many 
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STECHERT-HAFNER 


for prompt, efficient attention 
to all orders, 
large or small, 
Books or Periodicals, 
new or second-hand, 


foreign or domestic. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Ince. 


Founded in New York, 1872 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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